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cosmos as an anthropocosmic conception which is the proper combination of the 
truths of both contrasts. 

Professor Bender is too much under the influence of the idea of the insufficiency 
of philosophy, or rather of metaphysics, and believes that the only way to deal 
with the problem is the historical method. He rejects the approaching the subject 
through the positive sciences, because as he says in the preface, page 9, "The 
positive sciences are never completed, and thus can never give a final result." But 
while it is true that the positive sciences are never absolutely completed, they are 
now, and have been in a lesser degree before, relatively completed, and we can 
after all make statements which are sufficient to build up a unitary world-concep- 
tion and grasp the whole cosmos in its relation to man, thus affording the possibility 
of making man understand his place in the world, and the purpose of life. The 
historical sciences are after all one part only ; we may grant they are an indispen- 
sable part, but they will not lead to a definite and clear world-conception unless 
they are complemented by the positive sciences, among which the natural sciences 
have been best developed at present. 

When it had become apparent that Professor Bender had outgrown theology, 
his influence upon the theological students of Bonn was deliberately destroyed, 
— a fact which must be regretted. But we may hope that his usefulness has only 
been turned into other channels, and he may in the long run, when theology catches 
up with the new thought of the age, be recognised as a foremost German theologian. 
At present it may be well for philosophy to have its history investigated by a theo- 
logian who has a special eye for the theological problems, and will be more apt 
than a professional philosopher to work out the religious aspect of philosophy, p. c. 

Nanna odbr Obkr das Sekxenleben der Pflanzbn. Von Gustav Theodor 
Fechner. Zweite Auflage. Mit einer Einleitung von Kurd Lasswitz. Ham- 
burg und Leipzig : Leopold Voss. 1899. Pages, 300. Price, 6 Mark. 

The reputation of Gustav Theodor Fechner is now well established. He is 
one of the founders of modern psychology, having laid down some fundamental 
laws of psychophysical parallelism. He was born April 19th, 1801, in Gross- 
Sarchen, the son of a clergyman. He habilitated at the University of Leipsic, in 
1823, became professor of physics in 1834, and died November nth, 1887. It was 
during the years 1840 to 1848 that he passed through a remarkable crisis. He fell 
ill, and seemed to have hopelessly lost his sight and the control of his mind, when 
he recovered unexpectedly in the year 1843. While prior to his illness he had de- 
voted himself to the problem of the soul, his thoughts became more concentrated 
on the subject after his recovery. His booklet on "Life After Death," which ap- 
peared in 1836, under the pseudonym "Dr. Mises," made an attempt to unite the 
immortality of the soul with the destruction of man's body according to natural 
laws. He argued that in the same way as the material which constitutes the body 
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is not lost, but remains part of the entire body of the earth, so the soul-elements 
(whatever they may be) of every single life may be preserved in a higher psychic 
unity ; and one has only to contemplate the whole of nature as ensouled with a kind 
of consciousness of its own in order to comprehend this preservation of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

Starting from this idea, Fechner began to cherish the notion of a conscious- 
ness entering farther into nature than is generally assumed and was thus con- 
fronted with the idea of the soul of plants. Having recovered from his illness, 
the world appeared to him animated with new life; the flowers of the garden 
seemed to speak to him, and the sunlight from which his eyes had almost been 
weaned reawakened his sympathy with the external world. In this condition of 
mind he attacked the problem of the animation of the flora of the earth, and dis- 
cussed it in a number of chapters on the question of the indispensableness of the 
nerves, on the character of plants, on the death and the sufferings of plants, their 
growth, their winding and turning, their irritability, their relation to animals, the 
unity of their organism, leading up closer and closer to the conception of a plant soul 
When the book was finished, he called it "Nanna," which name was suggested to 
him by a passage in Uhland's work on Northern Mythology, Nanna (representing 
the bud) being the wife of Buldur, the god of light. 

Fechner's book Nanna although interesting enough, appeared at a time when 
its main idea was still strange and startling. The greatest botanist of the age, Pro- 
fessor Scbleiden, condemned the book as fantastic, and Fechner replied in a special 
pamphlet called "Professor Schleiden and the Moon." 

In the meantime Fechner continued his work. He published a book on philos- 
ophy in the year 1851, under the title Zend Avesta; or on the Things in Heaven 
and in the Beyond. He established his principle that everything spiritual is 
nothing but the self-realisation of the material, and the material is the form in 
which the internal spiritual phenomena appear to other spiritual bodies ; and he 
proposed the theory that for a thing to become actually conscious a certain de- 
gree of intensity must be attained, for which he proposed the term "threshold." 
The conception of a threshold has become one of the most fertile ideas in psycho- 
physics, presupposing the acceptance of Fechner's main idea as to the parallelism 
between the spiritual and the material. "It is for this reason," says Kurd Lass- 
witz, "that Nanna is of special importance and interest, as Nanna shows the 
arguments by which Fechner reached his main conclusions concerning the inter- 
relation of soul and body." 

The first edition of Nanna appeared, as' mentioned above, in the year 1848, 
and the present time seems ripe for a second edition. Kurd Lasswitz, accordingly, 
has availed himself of this opportunity of republishing the book which is to-day of 
greater interest and importance than it was at the time of its appearance. The 
world has been prepared for receiving the broader views concerning the soul-life 
for which Professor Fechner has laid the foundation, and we only regret that the 
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book does not include Fecbner's reply to Professor Schleiden, which contains many 
ideas which the reader would like to have embodied in the same volume. 

We may add that Leopold Voss, the publisher, has published the book in a 
most pleasing form, with a colored cover-design showing a butterfly hovering above 
a lotus. It is to be regretted that (according to the old German fashion, faithfully 
adhered to by all authors in the fatherland with few laudable exceptions) the index 
is missing. p. c. 

Ethik und Politik. By Dr. F. Staudinger. Berlin: Ferd. Dilmmler. 1899. 
Pages, vi, 162. Price, 2,40 M. 

This little book is a cry in the wilderness. Dr. Staudinger, professor in the 
Gymnasium at Worms, on the Rhine, bases his results upon the maxim of F. A. 
Lange, who said : ' ' We should see in the socialistic movement, not a danger, but 
the beginning of salvation from a great danger." Socialism is an ideal to Professor 
Staudinger, but he cannot join the socialistic party in Germany, because the latter 
by its inconsistent and imprudent attitude toward the laws and constitution of his 
country necessarily renders it impossible for him, being in the service of the gov- 
ernment, to become a member and identify himself with the party. 

Professor Staudinger explains in the first part of the pamphlet the fundamental 
principles of social ethics ; while the second part is devoted to the consideration of 
the present forms of society. He discusses the present forms of government and 
other social factors, the State, the power of capital, the profit system, etc., placing 
in contrast to them the ethical ideals of reform, especially those of the German 
social democracy. He criticises the faults of social democracy and proposes to 
have Socialists make their reforms, according to constitutional principles, leading 
finally to the self government of society through the rational activity of free men, 
as the final aim of man's moral evolution. 

ESTHBTOLOGV, OR THE SCIBNCB OF ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO GlVE PLEASURE. By 

/. W. Powell. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1899. Pages, 40. 

This pamphlet, a reprint from the American Anthropologist, Vol. I, 1899, is 
a concise and very intelligible resumi of Major Powell's views of the science of 
esthetics. The readers of his book, Truth and Error, will not be astonished to 
find the method of his five-fold division carried out here in the same way as it is 
applied to his whole system of thought. But the main thoughts of the author can 
be presented without alluding to his pentagonal method. He distinguishes between 
property and quality. Property is objective ; quality is subjective. Quality is the 
mode in which properties of things affect the sensient being. A foot remains a 
foot. The objective foot measure is a property, but the pane of glass a foot square 
may be small if we desire it for a show window, or it may be large if we desire 
to use it in a carriage. Largeness and smallness are qualities. 

Taking the enjoyment of tobacco as an instance, Major Powell concludes that 



